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L 
REFLECTIONS 
CONCERNING THE 
Painting and Sculpture 
OF THE 
| ANCIENT GREEKS. 


CET TER 1. 


RUE. taſte may be ſaid 
to have had its riſe in 


Greece, and to have arrived 


there alſo to its higheſt perfec- 
tion. The inventions of other 
nations, when communicated 
$i ---— 
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to the Greeks, were no more 
than rude eſſays, that acquir. 
ed, under the auſpicious influ- 
ence of Grecian” genius, a new 
form, and new acceſſions of 
beauty, grace, or utility. Mi- 
nerva, it is ſaid, choſe for the 
reſidence of her favourite peo- 
ple that agreeable climate, as 
the moſt adapted to favour the 
progreſs of wit and genius, on 
account of that mild and hap- 
py temperature thatr rergns 
there in the different ſeaſons, 


rhe exile ts e 
pears in the productions of he 
Grecian artiſts, has, been in 3 


great meaſure peculiar tothem. 


FER T. 5 


lt has rarely been tranſmitted 
to other nations without loſs 


ing ſomething of its native ex- 
cellence; and its pleaſing light 


made its ay but late into the 
northern regions. It is not ſo 
very long ago, that ſeveral ca- 
pital pictures of Corregio were 
employed at Stockholm to ſtop 
the broken windows of the 
royal Rables. BH q chem 
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The imitation of the ancients 
is the only way of excelling in 
the ſublime and elegant artis ot 
Painting and Sculpture; and 
we may ſay of their producti- 
ons, what has been ſaid of Ho- 
mer, that the more we ſtudy 
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them, the more we mult ad- 
mire them, as true beauty ap- 
pears moſt to advantage when 
it is ſtrictly examined. In or- 
der to admire the Laocoon as 
weadmire Homer, a man muſt 
haveſuchanacquaintancewith 
that famous ſtatue, as he has 
with an intimate friend with 
whom hedaily converſes. Nico- 
machus paſled an hour or two 
every day with the Helen of 
Zeuxis, and on hearing a per- 


ſon find fault with the compo- 


fition of that famous picture, 
Take my eyes,” ſaid he, 
„ and you will think her a 
* goddeſs,” 
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> It was with ſuch eyes, that 


Michael Angelo, Raphael and 


Pouſlin, beheld the productions 
of the antientartiſts. They look- | 
ed for taſte, truth, and beauty, 
at the fountain- head. Rapha- 
el ſent ſeveral excellent deſign- 
ers into Greece to dra for him 


all the precious remains of an- 


tiquity that has eſcaped the 
waſte of time. 

> It muſt not, however, be i- 
magined, that the moſt capital 


productions of the famous 
painters and ſculptors of an- 
cient times are free from de- 
fects. 
more numerous than is gene- 


Theſe defects are even 
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rally apprehended; though 
they are, as it were, loſt in a 
blaze of beauties, and ſcarcely 
attended to amidſt thoſe ſenti- 
ments of admiration that the 

maſterly part of each produc- 
tion excites. Some of the great- 

eſt painters and ſculptors'sf an- 
tiquity confined their efforts to ti 
the principal figure of each 

piece, and often neglected the 7M 
reſt. Who would imagine that Rc 
the Dolphin and the Cupid that = 
are ſeen at the feet of the Venus © 
de Medicis, were the work of $ 
the ſame chiſel that gave per- nt 
fect grace and perfect beauty = 
tothatimmortalform? Look at 


the greateſt part of the medak | 
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hof che kings of Egypt and Sy- 
a ria, nay at thoſe where the 
workmanſhip: is moſt exqui- 
i- Hite, and you will perceive the 
1e heads highly finiſhed, and the 
c- other parts of the medal much 
t- inferior in beauty and grace. 
n- We mult conſider the produc- 
to tions af ſome of the greateſt 
_ of antiquity as Lucian 
did the Jupiter of Phidias: he 
W amiradihe oats look- 
ing at his oll 2 K 

77. 2 1 00 

of It 8 given as a wake 
er- nteeſſar 7 0 the perfection of 
Vy | _paitnag;ithavimitarion muſt 
dat fallaw, tiatmerely nature, but 
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perfect appearances, inits moſt 


grand or agreeable forms, in 


a, word, /clect nature, if I may 
uſe that expreſſion. But thoſe 
who are capable of judging of 
the productions of the Greci- 


an artiſts, and who endeavour - 


to imitate them, will find not 


only this lect nature in them, 


but ſomething ſtill more tranſ- 
cendent and ſublime; they will 
find, in them, that ideal beauty, 
of which the model is not vi. 


ſible in external nature, and 
which, as an ancient commen- 
tator of Plato tells us, is only 
tobe found inthe human mind 
where it was originally plant. 
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ed by the primitive ſource of 
eternal beauty. 


Ihe moſt beautiful and beſt 
proportioned human form that 
is to be found in modern times, 

* would perhaps reſemble the 
- moſt beautiful body among 
the Greeks, no more than I- 

- phicles reſembled his brother 


I Hercules. The gentle tempe- 


g rature of a pure, mild, and ſe- 
rene atmoſphere, had, nodoubt, 
a a certain influence on the bo- 
dily conſtitution of the ancient 
SGrecians; and the manly exer- 
2 ciſes to which their youth were 


* accuſtomed, brought topertec- 


tion what nature had thus hap- 
B 2 
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perfect appearances, inits moſt 
grand or agreeable forms, in 
a, word, /clect nature, if 1 may 
uſe that expreſſion. But thoſe 
who are capable of judging of 
the productions of the Greci- 


an artiſts, and who endeavour 


to imitate them, will find not 


only this lect nature in them, 
but fomething ſtill more tranſ- 


cendent and ſublime; they will 
find;: in them, that ideal beauty, 
of which the model is not vi. 


ſible in external nature, and 
which, as an ancient commen- 
tator of Plato tells us, is only 


tobe found inthehuman mind; 


where ut was originally plan. 
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ed by the primitive ſource of 
eternal beauty. 


The moſt beautiful and beſt 
proportioned human form that 
is to be found in modern times, 

* would perhaps reſemble the 
- moſt beautiful body among 
the Greeks, no more than I- 


phhicles reſembled his brother 
l Hercules. The gentle tempe- 


rature of a pure, mild, and ſe- 


rene atmoſphere, had, nodoubt, 


a certain influence on the bo- 

dily conſtitution of the ancient 

SGrecians; and the manly exer- 

ciſes to which their youth were 

© accuſtomed, brought topertec- 

tion what nature had thus hap- 
B 2 
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pily begun. Let us take a 


young Lacedemonian, ſprung . 


from the blood of heroes, 


able ſhackles that cramp na- 
ture in our hapleſs children, 
who from the age of ſeven 
years has lain upon the ground, 
from his earlieſt youth has 
been trained up to hardſhips, 
and whoſe very amuſements; 
ſuch as wreſtling, ſwimming» 


whoſe infant motions were ne- 
ver reſtrained by thoſe miſer- 


©, Re 


&c. have contributed to brace 


his nerves, to invigorate his 
frame, and to give force and en- 
ergy to all his motions; let us 


take, I ſay, this maſculine figure. | 


and place him, in imaginati- 
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on, beſide a modern beau, a 
 Sybarite of our days, and then 


aſk anable artiſt, which of the 
two he will chuſe for his mo- 


del in drawing a Iheſeus, an 
Achilles, or even a Bacchus? A 
Grecian painter percerving one 
day two ſtatues of the firft of 
theſe heroes, of which the one 
had an effeminate, and the o- 
ther a manly aſpect, ſaid plea- 
ſantly, This Theſeus has been 
fed vvith roſes, but the other 


has been nouriſmed with fleſh.“ 
The application of this * 


is eaſy and evident. 


Ab Brbcizrigunaek were 
a perpetual inoentive to the 
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youth to apply themſelves to 
bodily exerciſes, and the laws 
obliged thoſe of the youth 
who propoſed to contenu for 
the prize, to prepare them- 
ſelves for this famons conteſt 
during the ſpace of ten months 
at Peloponneſus, where the 
games were to be celebrated. 
The principal prizes were not 
always gained by thoſe who 
had attained to the age of man- 
hood, but often by thoſe who 
were in the prime of youth, 
as we ſee oy the Odes, ot Pin- 
dar. 1b han 5 £4 


dee the ſwift and active In- 
dian, who purſues the ſtag in 


fAF:IR'S.T.: 1.5 
chace! With what freedom 


and velocity do che animal ſpi- 
rits flow in his elaſtic and welt 


ſtrung nerves! how flexible 
are his muſcles! how nimble 
his: motions! how! vigorous 
his+ranit!: Phe ordinary cha- 
racteriſtic of Homers hero is 
ſwiftneſs of foot, and agility 
in the courſe. 10 cot 

41 24 11 Hu 13100 4 1 
It rns in the ſarxertiſes that 
me body acquired that maſcu- 
line and noble contour which 
the Grecian axtiſts gave their 
ſtatues, and which had no- 
thang in it either unmeaning 
or ſuperfluous. The young 
Spartans were obliged, every 
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ten days, to appear ſtark na 
ked, in prefence of the Epho- 
ri, who preſcribed them a ſtrict 
and ſevere diet, when they 
diſcovered in them the leaſt 
tendency to corpulence or fat- 
neſs, which are equally ancon+ 
fiſtent with bodily proportion 
and vigour. There is ſtill ex- 
tant a law of Pythagoras to the 
ſame purpoſe; and this is, un- 
doubredly;7the reaſon that en- 
gaged the young Greeks of 
the earlieſt ages to make uſe 
of ' a milk-diet, during the 
whole time that they were pre- 
paring themſelves for diſput- 
ing the prize at the public 
games. 1419 
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The Grecians avoided, with 
the utmoſt care, every thing 


that could have the moſt re- 
"mote tendency either to diſtort 
the features of the face, or to 


deſtroy the proportions of the 


body. Alcibiades refuſed to 
learn to play on the flute, be- 


cauſe it forced him to make 
wry mouths; and in this his 


example was followed by all 
the young Athenians. 


The Grecian dreſs was alſo 


ſuch as left Nature in its free 
courſe in forming the body to 
its juſt proportions. Its natu- 
ral and regular growth was 


neither reſtrained nor modifi- 
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ed by thoſe unwieldy and un- 
eaſy garments, that disfigure 
our necks, thighs, and haunch- 


es. Thoſe modern contrivan- 


ces, that a falſe modeſty has 
invented to diſguiſe real beau- 


ty, were unknown to the Gre- 


cian ladies. 


Every one alſo knows the 


care that was employed by the 
Grecians to render their off- 
ſpring beautiful, and the en- 


couragements that the govern- 


ment adminiſtered to animate 
them in this laudable deſign. 
They carried this amiable art 
ſo far, as to attempt changing 
the colour of the eyes. There 
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un; were public prizes propoſed at 
= Peloponneſus, as the crown of 
* beauty; and thoſe, who were 
m victorious in this ſingular con- 
teſt, were rewarded with a ſuit 
uw Hof armour, that was after- 
-wards hung up, to their ho- 
nour, in the temple of Mi— 
nerva. There were always 
competent judges to decide 
conteſts of this nature. Art- 


©ftotle tells us, that the Greeks 
> taught their children the art 
of drawin g. with a view to en- 
4 able them to judge, with diſ- 
54 cernment and taſte, of thoſe 
_ © bodily proportions that con- 
, ſtitute true beauty, 


C2 
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At this very day, the Greci- 
an iſles are remarkable for the 
gracefulneſs and beauty of 
their inhabitants; and the fe- 
male ſex there retain ſtill, not- 
withſtanding their intermarri- 
ages with foreigners, ſuch pe- 
culiar charms of complexion 


and figure, as exhibit a ſtrong 


argument in favour of the 


tranſcendent beauty of their 


anceſtors, whom, in their 
whimſical chronology, they 
look upon as more ancient 
than the moon. The charms 
of beauty are ſo univerſal a- 
among the Georgians and Ka- 
dardinſkians, a branch of the 
Tartars, that a fine complexion 
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and a comely figure are no 
Tareties in thoſe countries. 


Thoſe fatal diſorders that 
deſtroy a regular ſet of fea- 
tures, a freſh complexion, anda 
well-proportioned form, were 
unknown among the Greeks: 
no trace of the ſmall pox, the 
venereal diſeaſe, or rickets, is 

to be found either in the au- 
thors or the tradition of that 


a ; people. 


ln a word, whatever art can 
contribute to promote the 
health, beauty, ſymmetry, and 
perfection, of the human bo- 
dy, from the ſtate of intancy 
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to that of manhood, was em- 
ployed by the Grecians for that 
purpoſe, and rendered them 
the models of imitation to thoſe 
who ſought nature in its fair- 
eſt and moſt graceful forms. 


But it is now time to conſi- 
der the influence of theſe facts 
on the progreſs of the ſublime 
and elegant arts of painting 


and ſculpture. This ſhall be 


_—- 
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the ſubject of ſome following 


letters. 
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REFLECTIONS 
Concerning the Imitation of the 
' GRECIAN ARTISTS 
3 
Painting and Sculpture. 
In a Series of Letters. 
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MENTIONED, in my laſt, 
the uncommon beauty of fi- 
gure, complexion, and bodily 
proportion, among the Greeks, 
. a circumſtance favourable 
to the imitative arts of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to render them 
intereſting; but I muſt now 
pbſerve, that in the noble and 
virtuous freedom of the Gre- 
ian manners, there were a 


yariety of circumſtances that 
rendered theſe models of beau- 
ty peculiarly adapted to theſe 
arts. Had the Grecians adopt- 


[ 
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0 decency that are of modern 
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ed the manners of the Egypti- 
ans, thoſe pretended inventors 
of the arts and ſciences, who, 
by the moſt auſtere laws, 
cramped and reſtrained nature” 
in many of her operations, 
theſe models of beauty would 
not have produced the effects 

now under conſideration, and 

elect or beautiful Nature would 
have been but very imperſect. 
ly diſcovered to the curious ar- 
tiſt. But among this charm 
ing people, whoſe lives were” 
devoted to elegant pleaſure, ? 
and whoſe manners were no 


reſtrained by certain demand 


fo ©, 2 ma 


origin, and owe their riſe per 
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47 


z haps to our corruption, nature 
appeared without a veil, and 
* diſcloſed all the variety of her 
2 graceful beauty. 


ure : 
ns, The Painters and Sculptors 
ald 3 ſtudied their reſpective arts in 


&z thoſe gymna/ia, or public places, 
nd Where the youth, who needed 
id no other veil than public cha- 
c i ſtity, and purity of manners, 
ar. performed quite naked their 

various exerciſes. Theſe pla- 
ere es were frequented both by 
re, g philoſophers and artiſts. So- 
na% nA Es came hither to inſtruct 
id Charmides, Antolychus, or 
Luſis; and it was here alſo that 


> PHID1Aas came to contemplate 
22 
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theſe living, active, and ani- 
mated models, the beautiful, 


graceful and ſublime. In theſe 


public exerciſes, all the differ. 


ent motions of the muſcles, 


and an amazing variety of po- 
ſtures and attitudes, were ex- 


hibited to the view of tlie at- 
tentive obſerver; and the con · 


tours of a vigorous and beau- 


on the ſand of the Arena. 


You may eaſily imagine, 
that the nudities appeared in 
an infinite variety of ſituations! 
and aſpects in theſe exerciſes; 
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tiful body were ſometime ti 
viſible in the impreſſions which ; 


the young wreſtlers made up 
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1- }whoſe dignity, truth, grace, 
and expreſſion, can never be 
eſe bound in thoſe mercenary mo- 
er- dels, that ſell their ignoble na- 
es, — to the painters in our 
modern academies. 


et 
SE 


28 
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4 The Soul alone can imprint 
an upon the body the character 
u and expreſſion of truth; an at- 
me titude that is not formed by 
| zeling is a falſhood, it is a coun- 
terfeit. A Painter, who is de- 
ſirous of expreſling in his de- 
ſigus this character of Truth, 
can never ſucceed, if he has 
not, before his eyes, attitudes 


ons animated by ſentiment, or does 


es; 


not ſupply this by the powers 
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of a lively and well - directed 


imagination. 


The flower of the youth 
danced naked at Athens on the 
public theatre. It was the great 
Sophocles that gave the firſt 
example of this ſingular ſpec- 
tacle to his fellow-citizens, in 
his youthful days. At the 
feaſts celebrated by the Eleu- 
ſinians in honour of Ceres, 
Phryne, the beautiful Phryne, 
appeared bathing to the eyes 
of all Greece; and when ſne 
came out of the bath, ſhe pro- 
bably gave the ſculptors the 
model ofthe ſea-bornVenus, Lou 
know alſo, that, at Sparta, the *: 
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a young damſels danced naked, 


ona certain day, in preſence of 


all the Spartan youth. This 
is not ſo ſurpriſing, when we 
conſider, that in the primitive 

ages of the Chriſtian church, 
5 perſons of both ſexes were 
baptized indiſcriminately by 
immerſion in the ſame water. 


From all this it appears, not 
only that Greece furniſhed the 
nobleſt and moſt graceful mo- 
dels for perfecting the arts now 
under conſideration, but that 
the Painters and Sculptors had, 
from the turn of the Grecian 
manners, and the nature of 
their public inſtitutions, the 
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beſt poſlible opportunities of 
derivin g from theſe models all 1 
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the inſtruction they were a- *J; 


dapted to adminiſter. Theſe 
opportunities returned con- 
ſtantly with their ſhews, 
games, and feſtivals, which 
were very numerous. 


Hitherto, indeed, I have on- 
ly conſidered the advantages 


the Grecianartiſts enjoyed with 


reſpect to the graceful, the beau- 


tiful, and the noble, of which 
the publie ſpectacles preſent- 


ed them with perpetual mo- 
dels. The objects that excite 


forrow and terror are, however, 
eſſentially comprehended in 
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tlie imitative arts, and the ter- 
4 ible and the moving are neceſ- 
| Aary branches of the ſublime in 
painting. The Greeks, while 
Whey remained free, were too 
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umane to admit ſcenes of 
blood or ſpectacles of horror 
on their theatres. Some al- 
| lege, indeed, that ſpectacles 

of this kind were not entirely 
nknown in lonia: it is, how- 
ver, certain, that if they were 
; Fealiy introduced into that pro- 
1 ince, they were but a very 
At ort time in vogue. Antio- 
1 hus Epiphanes, King of Sy- 
ria, was the firſt who intro— 
Auced theſe ſcenes of horror 
into Greece. He ſent to Rome 
E 
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for gladiators. Thoſe ankap- 

py victims of the barbarity of a 
fierce populace were, at firſt, ® 
extremely diſpleaſing to the 
Greeks, who beheld them with; ja 
horror: but this ſenſibility gra- n 
dually diminiſhed; cuſtom n 
rendered theſe inhuman ſcenes x8 
familiar; and thus they exhi- 
bited a new ſet of objects to 
exerciſe the pencil and the = 
chiſel of the Grecian artiſt, 2 
new ſet of models, and a new 
ſource of inſtruction. It was | [ 
here that Ctefilas found the re 
model of his dying gladiator? 
mentioned with the higheſt? 
approbation by Pliny, as 2 |s 
molt aſtoniſhing motley 


in point of expreſſion. This 
author tells us, that in the face, 
rſt, nay in all the principal men- 


the bers, of this famous ſtatue, an 
ith attentive obſerver might re- 
ra. mark the degree of life and 
m motion that was yet ſuppoſed 
nes to remain. 


toll Theſe multiplied occaſions 
the. of obſerving nature in all her 
, aff motion, and in all her vari- 
er dus aſpects, not only rendered 
vas the Grecian artiſts capable of 
th epreſenting her various beau- 


ties with energy and truth, 
dut alſo encouraged them to 
go yet farther than real nature, 


and to make a new ſtep to- 
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wards pei fection, under the 
guidance of thoſe very princi 
ples which Nature had furniſh-? 
ed them with. After contem 
plating nature in her faire 
forms, they imagined forms? 
yet more fair and ſtriking: JH 
they thus acquired zdeasof beau n 
ty ſuperior to thoſe Nature her 
ſelf had exhibited; and theſe 
they applied to the particulat 1 


3x 
2 


parts of the human body in F: 


point of view. This zdeal beau 4h 
ty had no exiſtence but in thei? 
elevated conceptions; it wa 
not derived from any external} | 
object, but it far ſurpaſſed ar 
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the N thing which had hitherto paſ- 


ci ſed for beauty in the eſteem of 
ſh. mankind. 


It was after this ideal form 
of beauty that RAY HAEL drew 
18 A his famous Galatia. This im- 
au mortal artiſt, in his letter to 
count Balthazar Caſtiglione, 
obſerves, that the different 
branches of true beauty are 
in rarely united in one perſon, 
4 I particularly in thoſe of che fair 


a he Fe er to ive his 


hei Galatia the ſublime lines of an 
wa ideal beauty, and to work after 
rna amodel which exited no where 
an but in his own imagination. 
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Theſe zdeas, which are real- © 
ly ſuperior to all the forms that] 4 
matter aſſumes in the ordinary [ 
courſe of things, guided the 
Grecian artiſts in their repre. 
ſentations both of Gods and 
Men. In the ſtatues of the 
Gods and Goddeſſes, the fore - c 
head and the noſe were almoſt a 
entirely comprehended in the Fi 
ſame line. We find a profile ii 
of the ſame nature in the heads t. 
of the celebrated women of ti 
ancient times, that are repre- n 
ſented in the Grecian medals, n 
though it was by no means à t. 
matter of indifference here, 11 
to follow or depart from this a 
ideal plan. It is poſſible, chat | 5 


l. this conformation may have 
at been peculiar to the ancient 
Ty 7 Greeks, as flat noſes are to the 
he Calmucs and ſome other na- 
tions, and little eyes to the 
Chineſe. The large, full eyes, 
= that we always find in the Gre- 
cian heads in the ancient gems 
and medals, ſeem to form a 
ſtrong preſumptive argument 
in favour of this opinion. Be 
that as it may, the Grecian ar- 
tiſts drew the heads of the Ro- 
man Empreſles after the ideal 
model alſo; and thus we find 
1 the ſtyle and manner that reign 
in the profile of a Livia, and 
"i an Agrippina, to be much the 

lame with thoſe that are ob- 
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ſervable in that of an Artemiſia, 
or a Cleopatra. 


You muſt not, however, i- 
magine, that this purſuit of 
an ideal beauty, of a model 
more perfect than any which 
exiſts in reality, diverted the 2 
Grecian artiſts from the imi- 
tation of nature, or carried 
them aſtray into the chimeri- 
cal wilds of mere undireeded 3 
fancy. This was by no means 
the caſe, as I purpoſe to ſhew | ; 
in a following letter. 
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Concerning the Imitation of the 


GRECIAN ARTISTS 


I N 


;- Painting and Sculpture. 


In a Series of Letters. 
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11 MENTIONED largely, in my 

laſt, the ſublime lines of 
beauty, the graceful touches 
4 that the Grecian artiſts deriv- 
ed from the ideal world. You 
muſt not, however, imagine, 
that by entering into this airy 
Pere they wandered from 
nature and truth; for this was 
Ir no means the caſe. Though 
2 they made ſeveral excurſions 
into the ideal world, yet nature 
was their home, and they ne- 
E loſt ſight of it. The great 
rule which the Thebans per- 
ſcribed to their artiſts, viz, 
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* To imitate nature as far as 


was poſſible, was carefully 
obſerved by the Grecians in 


general. As often as they per- 3 
ceived, that they could not ex 
ecute their fine profile without 


departing from the truth, they 
followed nature in preference 
to idea; as may be ſeen in the 


beautiful head of Julia the. 
daughter of Titus. 5 


To imitate faithfully their 
model, and at the ſame time 
to embelliſh it, and thus to 
unite truth and beauty, was 


the grand principle of the Gre. 
cian artiſts, and the funda. 
mental rule they followed in 


| 
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their productions. But is it 
not evident, that the obſerva- 
tion of this rule ſuppoſes in a 
Painter or a Statuary an idea 
of pertection beyond what na- 
ture actually exhibits? Polyg- 
notes 1s famous 1n the hiſtory 
of arts, for his conſtant adher- 
ence to this leading principle. 


We are indeed told, that Cra- 
tina, the miſtreſs of Praxiteles, 
furniſhed that celebrated artiſt 
the idea or model of his Cnidi- 
an Venus; and that another 
famous Painter uſed the figure 
of Lais, as a model for the re- 


2 preſentation of one of the three 


Graces. But there 1s nothing 
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in all this, inconſiſtent with | 


the general rules already men- : 
tioned. The painter or ſculp- 
tor found in the model he had 
before his eyes (were it a Cra- 
tina or a Lais) particular fea- | 


tures and lines of beauty ; but 
he drew from his ideal model, 


the maſter- ſtrokes of elegance | 


and expreſſion, the beautiful ar- 


rangement and compoſition of 


theſe parts, which he had taken 


from actual nature. What was | 
human in his picture or ſtatue, | 
he derived from the firſt of | 
theſe models; what was divine 


proceeded from the ſecond. 


Thoſe whom a ſuperior taſte, | 
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h 4 aided by reflection and ſtudy, 

; | initiated in the myſteries of the 
fine arts, will perceive, in the 
productions of the Grecian ar- 
J tiſts, beauties that are very lit- 


1- Wtle known, and that eſcape 
ut the penetration of a common 
el, MW obſerver. And theſe beauties 
ce will ſtill appear more ſtriking 
ir. to them, when they compare 
of the productions of the ancient 
en with thoſe of modern artiſts; 
as more eſpecially of ſuch as fol- 
* low nature timorouſly and ſer- 
0 


vilely, without invention and 
freedom. 


In the carnations of the 


te, | greateſt part of the moderns, 
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the ſkin is repreſented by 2 
multitude of ſmall folds, that? 
are too apparent, and are e 
| preſſed with a certain degre®? 
of harſhneſs: the Greek artiſt 
repreſented, on the contraryW ! 
theſe folds by eaſy and flow 
ing curves, or waving lines 
which aroſe out of each others 
by an imperceptible tranſition - 
1 formed a whole, and ſeemed t 
be produced by one ſtroke off 
the pencil or chiſſel. Int heſe 
maſter- pieces of antiquity, the 
Kin, inſtead of exhibiting an 


7 14 


Wh 
if | air of conſtraint, and appear 
" ing to be drawn by effort over 
1 the fleſh, ſeemed on the con- 


trary blended with it, follow- 
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7 ed exactly all its contours, and 
had none of thoſe detached 
3 folds, which make it look like 


i 
rel | a ſubſtance ſeparate from the 
T i body it covers. 

Ow TV 
ine, I might mention ſeveral o- 
hel ther circumſtances, which diſ- 
jon tinguiſh the productions of the 


d tof ,- ancients from the, works of 
- off -. modern artiſts; circumſtances 
jeſe ö which Were probably der ived 
the from the ſuperior beauty of 


an the models they had to work 
ear after, as has been already ob- 
vers ſerved in one of my former 
155 ? letters; the glow of health and 
2 vigour that the conſtitution of 
OW. | 3 — 
the Greeks derived from the 


G 
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benign influences of a pure 
air, and a mild and temperate 
climate; and from the pub 
lie exerciſes, contributing, nol. 
doubt, to furniſh the Painter 
and the Statuary with the moſiſi f 
graceful and excellent objects} 
of imitation. 


Theſe conſiderations are ſo 
much the more worthy of the, 
attention of artiſts and con- 
noiſſeurs in our times, that# 
there are many perſons Who 
have taken it into their heads 
to look upon the admiration of. 
the remains of Grecian antiquity, | 
as the effect of prejudice or 
whim, and to imagine that 


ire 1 
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Pheſe remains have nothing 


i but their antiquity to recom- 
l nend them. The famous Ber- 
; Pini, though neither his taſte 


por his extenſive knowlege 


vould allow him to embrace 


his ſtrange opinion in all its 
xtent, was nevertheleſs far 
from being zealous in recom- 


ending, as a principle and 


Eſſential rule, the ſtudy and 
mitation of the ancient artiſts. 


15 notion, or rather his lead- 


Ing maxim, was this, That 


ATURE had given to all its 


8 productions the degrees of 


Seauty that belong to each, and 
hatit was the province of ART 


0 find theſe bcauties out, and 
G 2 
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to combine and expreſs them 
with elegance and truth.” He 
was alſo, as is well known, 
one of thoſe who would: not 
acknowlege the fuperiority of 
the Greeks in the imitation of 
ſelect or beautiful Nature, and in 
the expreſſion and the uſe of 
ideal beauty. He acknowleged, 
indeed, that the tranſcendent 
beauty of the Venus de Medicis 
had, for a long time, prejudi- 
ced him in favour of the 
Greeks, and made him enter- 
tain a very high notion of 
their ſuperiority to all other 
models; but he boaſts of his 
having triumphed over this 
prejudice, in conſequence of 
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long obſervation and ſtudy; 
2 which ſhewed him, that all 
the beauties of this famous 
ſtatue were to be found aua. - 
© ly exiſting in nature. 


Let us examine a little this 
confeſſion, ſince it is very re: 
maxkable, furniſhes an agu- 
ment againſt the famous artiſt 
that made it, and repreſents, 
bn the ſtrongeſt light, the ex- 
rellence of the Grecian pro- 


place among the moſt perfect 


2 that the Venus de Medicis 
ſpointed out to him beauties 


ductions, and their claim to a 


odels. Bernini acknowleg- | 


n Nature which he had not 4 


—. 
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before diſcovered, and which, 
without this guide, he would 
never have ſought after, as 
this ſtatue alone could make 
him imagine their real exiftence 
poſſible. What then is the 
concluſion deducible from this 
declaration? It is evidently 
this, that the faireſt lines of 
beauty are much more eaſily 
to be diſcovered in the Greci- 


an ſtatues, than in Nature it- 


ſelf; and that they are leſs diſ- 
perſed, and makea more ftrik- 
ing and powerful impreſſion, 
by their re-union in theſe ſub- 
lime copies, than when they 
are ſcattered far and wide in 


the original. Allowing, there- 
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for, the ſtudy of Nature the 
high degree of merit it fo juſt- 


ly claims, it muſt nevertheleſs 


be granted, that it leads to true 
beauty by a much more tedi- 
ous, laborious, and difficult 
path, than the ſtudy of the anti- 
que, which preſents immediate- 
ly to the artiſt's view the object 
of his reſearches, and com- 


bines in a clear and ſtrong 


point of light the various rays 
of beauty that are diſperſed 
through the wide domain of 
Nature. When, therefor, Ber- 
nini exhorted conſtantly the 
young artiſts to ſtudy /elect or 
beautiful Nature, he gave them 


features are taken from a v 
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-* undoubtedly good advice; M 
did not place them in the ſha 
eſt road to perfection. ; 


There are two ways of in 
tating Nature. In the one 
ſingle object occupies the arti 
who endeavours to repreſe 
it with preciſion and truth; 
the other, certain lines an 


' riety of objects, and combine 
and blended into one regul: 
- whole, Portraits and all kind; 
of copies belong to the fir 
kind of imitation; and produq o 
tions of this kind muſt be ei in 
ecuted neceſſarily in the Dutdſ ge 
manner, that is to ſay, with 
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, . high finiſhing, and little or no 

invention. But the ſecond 
kind of imitation leads direct- 
ly to the inveſtigation and 
f diſcovery of true beauty, of 
that beauty whoſe idea is con- 
xate with the human mind, 
and 1s only to be found there 
in its higheſt perfection. This 
is the kind of imitation in 
which the Greeks excelled, and 
in which men of genius excite 
the young artiſts to excel after 
their example, viz. by ſtudy- 
ing Nature as they did. But 
theſe men of genius do not 
8 conſider, that the Greeks had, 
in this ſtudy, many advanta- 
ges of which we are deprived: 

H 
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Nature carried to them a fair. 
er and more beautiful aſpect, F 
than ſhe does to us; they had 
innumerable occaſions to con. 
template and obſerve hef}, of ; 
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which we are deprived; they 
had models, which are but 
rarely to be found in our days. 
It would be extremely difficult 
to find, in modern times, a 
human body, as perfect, in p 
proportion, beauty, and grace, 

as the ſtatue of Antinous. Where! 
ſhall we find any thing ſo ſub-F 
lime, as the more than hu-F 
man proportions of the 4. 
pollo in the Vatican? The ut - 
moſt powers of nature and art 
are exhauſted in theſe marvel-· 
lous productions. 
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Concerning the Imitation of the 
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GRECIAN ARTISTS 
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Painting and Sculpture. 
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. | 
In a Series of Letters, 


H 2 


E 


rere. 
8 HE. obſervations, contain- 
& ed in my former letters, 
| ſeem to prove, with ſufficient 
evidence, that the imitation of , 
© the Ancients is the ſhorteſt way 
to perfection in the fine arts: 
firſt, becauſe we have few op- 
portunities of obſerving Na- 
ture in her moſt graceful, ele- 
| gant, and ſublime aſpects; and 
: ſecondly, becauſe we ſee the 
{ beauties, that are ſcattered far 
and wide through the extenſive 
domain of Nature, gathered 
together, and drawn within a 
narrow compaſs, in their maf- 
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terly productions; and per- 
ceive, at the ſame time, how 
a bold genius, directing, how- 
ever, a prudent hand, may 
embelliſh Nature, and raiſe 
her, if I may be allowed the 
expreſion, above herſelf. An 
artiſt will be taught, by this 
imitation, to think nobly, and 
to execute without anxiety or 
diffidence; as he will find, in 
the works of the ancients, the 
limits marked out with per- 
ſpicuity and preciſion which 
ſeparate actual from 7zdeal 
beauty. 


As ſoon as the artiſt has laid 
this excellent foundation, ac- 
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quired an intimate degree of 
familiarity with the beauties 


of the Grecian ſtatues, and 


formed his taſte after the ad- 
mirable models they exhibit, 
he may then, proceed with ad- 
vantage and aflurance to the 
imitation of Nature. The ide- 
as he has already formed of 
the perfection of Nature, by 
obſerving her diſperſed beau- 
ties combined and collected in 
the compoſitions of the anci- 
ent artiſts, will enable him to 
acquire with facility, and to 
employ with advantage, the 
detached and partial 1deas of 
beauty which will be exhibit- 
ed to his view in a ſurvey of 
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Nature in her actual ſtate. 
When he diſcovers theſe par- 
tial beauties, he will be capa- 
ble of combining them with 
thoſe perfect forms of beauty, 
with which he 1s already ac- 
quainted. In a word, by hav- 
ing always preſent to his mind 
the noble models already men- 
tioned, he will be, in ſome 
meaſure, his own oracle, and 
will draw rules from his own 
mind, 


A painter, thus formed, may, 
with the utmoſt freedom, ap- 
ply himſelf to the imitation of 
Nature. Michael Angelo uſed 
to ſay, that the artiſt will ne- 
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ver excel who follows with a 
© ſervile preciſion his maſters or 
models; and that it is impoſſi- 
ble to employ with facility and 
to advantage the ideas or com- 
. | poſitions of other artiſts, if we 
do not partake of their capaci- 
iy and genius, and are, not a 
great meaſure at leaſt, endow 


ped with their talents. 


———— 1 


Here thoſe on whoſe happy 
birth the arts have ſmiled, and 
whom Nature has favoured 
with that divine touch called 
N enius, have a noble field open- 
ed before them, and by a ge- 
nerous uſe of the models I 4 
have been recommending, 4 
| l | 
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may hope to become originals 
themſelves, and to exhibit in 


their turn models to others. 
Thus De Piles tells us, that 


Raphael, when he was carrt- 
ed off by death in the flower 
of his days, © had quit the 
Marble, and applied himſelf I © 
entirely tothe imitation of Na- b 
ture.” This p':raſe is perfect - N 
ly explained by the obſervati- i © 

p 

il 


4 ons which precede. We can 
never ſufficiently regret the 
untimely death of that immor- ¶ b 
| tal artiſt, whoſe productions, d 

after this alteration of his me. t 
. thod, would have ſhew the 
1 grand effect of an imitation of 
Nature, directed by a previous 
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acquaintance with the ſublime 
productions ot Grecian geni- 
us. In imitating Nature in its 
plaineſt forms, he would {till 
have retained th2 ſublime taſte 
| he had acquired by the ſtudy 


of the ancient artiſts. His pic- 
tures might indeed have exhi- 
bited, in conſequence of his 
new method, a greater varie- 


ty, a greater perfection of dra- 
| pery and colouring, more ſtrik- 
ing effects of light and ſhade; 
but the great merit of his pro- 


ductions would ſtill have been 


the noble contour, and the ſin- 


gular power of expreſſion he 
borrowed from the models of 
Grecian antiquity. 

12 
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To decide the queſtion now 
under conſideration, and to 
prove evidently that the imi- 
tation of the ancient artiſts is 
attended with advantages ſu- 
perior to thoſe which ariſe 
from the mere imitation of 
Nature, it would be ſufficient 
to employ two young painters 
of eminent and equal talents, 
the one in the obſervation of 
Nature, the other in the ſtudy 
of the productions of the Anci- 
ents. The former would repre- 
ſent Nature with truth ; but he 
would repreſent her promiſcu- 
ouſly in her homely and in her 
pleaſing forms: he might riſe 
to the merit of Caravaggio, 
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| Jordans, or Stella: but the lat- 
ter would repreſent Nature in 
the nobleſt aſpects of which 
| ſhe is ſuſceptible, in the ſub- 
lime points of view which ſhe 


aſſumed under the pencil of 
the divine Raphael. 


Let us {ſuppoſe for a moment 
that an artiſt could derive from 
Nature all the materials that 
can enter into a perfect pic 
ture; yet it muſt ſtill be ac- 
knowleged, that Nature alone 
willnever teach him that grace- 
ful and regular contour that 
conſtitutes the true line of beau- 
ty, and that is only to be learn- 


ed from the Grecian models. 
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Many modern artiſts have 
uſed their utmoſt efforts to i- 
mitate the Grecian contour, and 
ſcarcely any one may be ſaid 
to have ſucceeded in this at- 
tempt. Even the celebrated 
Rubens is known to have fail- 
ed here; and it is remarkable, 
that the pictures he drew be- 
fore his arrival in 'taly, where 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the antique, are the moſt de- 
fective in this point. 


I he line, in nature, which 
ſeparates plenitude from ſuper- 
| fluity is extremely nice, and the 
greateſt modern maſters have 
run into the extremes that lie 


le 
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on each ſide of this happy 
touch, which it is, undouhted- 
| ly, difficult to hit off with pre- 


ciſion. Sometimes, to avoid 


penury and avidity in their 


contours, they have, by an inju- 
dicious exaggeration, render- 
ed them maſlive and clumſy; 
and, at other times, to avoid 
this exaggeration, they have 


fallen into the oppoſite defect. 


Michael Angelo is perhaps 
the only artiſt who may be 
ſaid with truth to have equal- 


led the ancients ; but this high 


encomium is only due to him 
in thoſe of his productions 
which contain ſtrong, robuſt, 
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and maſculine figures, in 
which the nerves are vigor- 
ouſly braced, and the motion 
of the muſcles is boldly ex- 
preſſed. The tender bloom of 
youth is leſs happily repreſent- 
ed by this famous artiſt; and 
1t 1s well known, that the fair 
ſex derived from his pencil ra- 
ther the aſpect of Amazons than 


of Graces. 


The Grecians never loſt fight 
of this important point, which 
they conſidered as an eſſenti- 
al circumſtance of their art. 
They obſerved it ſcrupulouſly 
in the figures they clothed, 
as well as in their nudities. 
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The drapery of their ſtatues 
- WW feems tranſparent, and the 
1 WW beautiful contour of the body 
is diſcernible even under the 
f marble, as if it were in reali— 
ty a pellucid gauze. 


The Agrippina, and the Three 
Veſtals, that are in the cabinet 
of Antiques at Dreiden, deſerve 
a place among the moſt exqui- 
fite models. It is highly pro- 
bable, that this Agrippina was 
not the mother ot Nero, but 
the wife of Germanicus, as it 
reſembles, in a ſtriking man- 
ner, a ſtatue of this elder A- 
grippina, which is ſtill to be 
ſeen in the ſaloon that leads 

K 
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to the library of St Mark at 
Venice, The Agrippina of 
Dreſden 1s a figure larger than 
nature, repreſented ſitting, 
with her head reclining, and 
ſupported by her right hand. 
Her beautiful countenance 
bears the moſt emphatic ex- 
preſſion of a ſoul ſunk in the 
moſt profound thought, and 
rendered, by its deep ſorrow, 
inſenſible and inattentive to 
all external objects and impreſ- 
ſions. It was probably the in- 
tention of the artiſt to repre- 
ſent this heroine in the mo- 
ment when ſhe received the 
afflict ing news of her baniſh- 
ment to the iſland of Pandata- 
ria. 
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The Three Veſtals deſerve a 
ſingular degree of attention on 
account of the noble manner 
that reigns in their drapery, 
in which circumſtance they e- 
qual the Flora in the Farneſe 
palace, and claim a rank a- 
mong the molt capital produc- 
tions of the Grecian artiſts. 
The heads of theſe figures are 
unveiled ; from whence we are 
not to conclude, that they do 
not repreſent Veſtals, fince 
there are ſeveral ſtatues of thoſe 
virgins where no vell 1s ob- 
ſervable. Theſe three ſtatues 
| may be conſidered as the firſt 
fruits of the important diſco- 


veries made at Herculaneum. 
3 
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They were carried into Ger- 
many, before the fate of that 
city was known by any other 
circumitance than the letter of 
Pliny the younger, who has 
given an account of the death 
of his uncle, who periſhed by 
the ſame fatal cataſtrophe that 
funk it in the bowels of the 
carth. 


They were diſcovered at Por- 
tici in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, in the year 1706, by 
labourers, who were clearing 
the foundations of a country- 
houſe for the Prince of Elbeut, 
and were ſent to Vienna, where 
they became the property of 
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Prince Eugene, who built a 
magnificent ſaloon for their 
reception. They were after- 
wards purchaſed by the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, and are ſtill the 
principal ornaments of the ca- 
binet of Dreſden. 


The clothing of theſe ſta- 
tues is inexpreſſibly graceful. 
The ſmall tolds ariſe, by the 
gentle gradation of an imper- 
ceptible curve, trom the grand 
and bold parts of the drapery, 
and are again diſſolved in the/e 
parts with a noble liberty, 
without violating the harmo- 
ny of the compoſition, or con- 
cealing the beautiful contour 
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of the body, which appears 
through this elegant covering, 
in all its perfection. 


It is, however, neceſſary 
to do juſtice to ſeveral modern 
painters, by obſerving, that if 
they have deviated from the 
Grecian manner of clothing 
their figures, they have not in 
this violated the rutes of truth 
and beauty. The Grecian ar- 
tiſts took, fortheir models, gar- 
ments extremely thin, which 
they applied wet to the body, 
ſo that its contour appeared thro' 
this tranſparent covering in a 
ſtriking manner. The necks 
and breaſts of the fair Greeks 
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diſcloſed their charms through 
a light veil termed peplon, and 
the remainder of their dreſs 
was 1n the ſame taſte, In lat- 
er ages the mode of dreſs was 
quite changed, and during a 
long ſpace of time, tended to- 
wards the oppoſite extreme. 
This circumſtance obliged mo- 
dern artiſts to deviate from the 
Grecian manner, to accumu- 
late the ornaments of dreſs, 
and even toemploy heavy dra- 
peries, whoſe folds were ne- 
ceſſarily leſs eaſy and gentle 
than thoſe of the ancient. This 
gave riſe to a new manner, even 
to thoſe bold and majeſtic dra- 
peries, that do not leſs diſco- 
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ver the genius and talents of 
an artiſt than thoſe of the an- 
cients. 


Carlo Maratti and Solimene 
carried this latter kind of dra- 
peries to the higheſt degree of 
perfection; but the new Ve- 
netian ſchool, which attemp- 
ted a farther improvement 
of them, fell into a ſtiff and 
diſagreeable manner, and exag- 
gerated only, where they meant 
to improve. 
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LETTER V 


AMONG the ſtriking marks 

of excellence and pertec- 
tion that diſtinguith the pro- 
ductions of the Grecian artiſts, 
there 1s one that deſerves par- 
ticular notice, as it 1s obſerv- 
| able in all their capital per- 
tormances, and 1s very rarely 
tobe found elſe-where; I mean, 
a noble ſimplicity, and a /edate 
grandeur, 1n their attitudes and 
expreſſion. As the bottom of 
the ocean remains calm and 
unmoved, however violent the 
tempeſts may be that trouble 
its ſurface; in the ſame man- 
L 2 
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ner, the expreſſion, that reigns 
in the Grecian ſtatues, diſco. 
vers a certain grandeur and 
tranquillity of ſoul under the 
moſt terrible agitations and the 
molt violent paſſions. 


The ſublime mark of a great 
ſoul ſhines forth, in all its 
beauty, thro' thoſe affecting 
expreſſions of pain and anguith 
that appear in the countenance 
of the famous Laocoon, and dit- 
fuſe their horrors through his 
convulſed members. The bit- 
terneſs of his torment ſeems 
to be imprinted on each mul 
cle, and to ſwell every nerve; 
and it is expreſſed with pecu- 
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liar energy, by the contracti- 
on of the abdomen, and all the 
lower parts of his body: this 
expreſſion is ſo lively, that the 
attentive ſpectator partakes, 
in ſome meaſure, of the an- 
guiſh 1t repreſents: and yet, 
notwithſtanding all this, there 
is nothing, either in the atti- 
tude or countenance of this 
wonderful ſtatue, that bears 
the moſt diſtant reſemblance 
of diſtraction or deſpair; there 
is not the leaſt appearance of 
that hideous cry which Virgil 
makes him ſend forth on this 
dreadful occaſion: the confor- 
mation of the mouth, from 
the ſmallneſs of the opening, 
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is incompatible with ſuch a 
cry; it indicates rather a ſigh, 
extorted by great anguith, and 
half ſupprefſed. The ſuffer- 
ings of the body and the ele- 
vation of the ſoul are expreſſed 
in every member with equal 
energy, and form the moſt 
ſublime contraſt imaginable. 
Laocoon ſuffers it; but he ſut- 
fers like the Philoctetes of So- 
phocles; his lamentable fitua- 
tion pierces the heart, but fills 
us, at the {ſame time, with an 
ambitious deſire of being able 
to imitate his conſtancy and 
magnanimity in the pains and 
ſufferings that may fall to our 
lot. 
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The expreſſion of ſuch a no- 
ble and elevared mind ſurpaſ- 
ſes infinitely the imitation of 
what is called beautiful or ſelect 
Nature. In order to give the 
breathing marble ſuch a cha- 
rafter of grandeur, the artiſt 
muſt poſſeſs it in his own mind, 
and muſt draw it from thence. 
Greece was ſo happy as to ex- 
hibit often the Artiſ and the 
Sage 1n the ſame perſon; and 
Metrodorus 1s not the only ex- 
ample that might be brought 
to prove this defireable union. 
Philoſophy lent an aſſiſting hand 
to the fine arts, and animated 
their productions with efforts 
of ſentiment beyond the com- 
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mon feelingsof humanity, and 
breathed into them a ſoul of 
a ſuperior nature to that which 
1s obſerved in ordinary mor- 
tals. 


It may be alleged, that the 
artiſt ought to have covered 
his Laocoon with a drapery, as 
this circumſtance would have 
been ſuitable to his character 
as a prieſt, But the obſervati- 
on of this ſtrict propriety 
would have concealed a mul- 
titude of beauties, and render- 
ed the expreſſion of his tor- 
ment leſs ſtriking. Bernini 
tells us, that on a cloſe exami- 
nation of this famous ſtatue, 
he obſerved, in the ſtiffneſs of 
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the thigh, the effect which 
the poiſon of the ſerpent was 
beginning to produce. 


All the attitudes and motions 
of the Grecian figures, whoſe 
violence, fire, and impetuoſity, 
were incompatible with that 
ſedate grandeur of whichIhave 
now been ſpeaking, were look- 
ed upon as defective; and this 
defect was called parenthyr/is, 


5 The more calm that we ſup- 

poſe the ſtate of the body, the 

more adapted it muſt natural- 

ly be to expreſs the true cha- 

racter of the ſoul. On the con- 

of vary, all the attitudes, that de- 
M 
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viate too far from this ſtate of 
ſerenity and repoſe, repreſent 
a ſoul, whole fituation, inſtead 
of being natural, 1s forced, vi- 
olent, and conſtrained. It 1; 
true, the foul is expreſſed, in 
more ſtriking and lively man. 
ner, when 1t 1s repreſented un- 
der the agitations of ſtrong and 
impetuous paſſions; but it ne 
ver appears with ſuch gran 
deur and dignity as when it 5 
calm and ſerene. True gran 
deur muſt have a certain de 
gree of permanence and con 
ſiſtence, that is not to be foun( 
in the tranſitory emotions 0 
violent paſſions; and a grea 
artiſt, as well as a judiciou 
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obſerver, will be careful to diſ- 
tinguiſh between paſſion and 
character. If the Laocoon had ex- 


preſſed nothing more than 
pain and anguiſh, the artiſt 
would have been chargeable 


with the parenthyrſis, already 
mentioned; to avoid this detect, 
and to repreſent the firmneſs 
and conſtancy of ſoul that di- 
ſtinguiſh this dying hero, with- 
out weakening the expreſſion 
of his anguiſh, the judicious 
ſtatuary choſe that peculiar 
attitude and poſture which was 
the neareſt to a ſtate of repoſe 
of any that could belong tothe 
unhappy ſituation of this mag- 
nanimous ſufferer. But ſtill, 

M 2 
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even in the midſt of this re- 
poſe, the ſoul is characteriſed 
by lines that diſtinguiſh it in a 
peculiar manner: though calm, 
it is active; and its repoſe bears 
no reſemblnace of indifference 
or inſenſibility. 


The taſte and manner of the 
moſt eminent modern artiſtsare 
in direct oppoſition to this ad- 
mirable method of proceeding. 
They are delighted chiefly with 
extraordinary efforts of ſenti- 
ment and action, with bold at- 
titudes, and are ſatisfied with 
almoſt no repreſentations that 
are not full of fire, boldnels, 
and vivacity. The uſe of con 
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traſt is their favourite manner, 
and this they take to be the 
very perfection of their art. 
They would have the ſoul that 
animates their figures, to be 
like a comet, which runs be- 
yond the limits preſcribed to 
the other celeſtial bodies; and 
did they follow, without re- 
ſtraint, their 11]-directed taſte, 
their ſtatues and pictures would 
repreſent, conſtantly, ſuch ſub- 
jects as an Ajax or a Capaneus. 


The fine arts, like the human 
race, have their period of in- 
fancy; and it 1s highly proba- 
ble, that in this early period, 
it happened to painting and 
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ſculpture, as to poetry, that 
the marvellous was received with 
greater applauſe, than what 
was truly beautiful, and that 
exaggerated imitations and a- 
ſtoniſhing images or repreſen- 
tations were ſure to ſucceed. 
It is from hence, undoubtedly, 
that we are to deduce the or1- 
gin of t10ſe hyperbolical ex- 
preſſions, that rendered the 
muſe of Eſchylus in general, 
and his Azamenmon 1n particu- 
lar, ſtill more intricate and ob- 
ſcure than the riddles of Hera- 
clitus; and 1t 1s very likely, 
that the firlt Grecian painters 
had as little taſte, as the firit 
tragic writers. 


ti 
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All this is conformable to 
the procedure. of human na- 
ture. The firſt actions and mo- 
tions of humanity are lively, 
vehement, and impetuous; 
and it is only by degrees, and 
in proceſs of time, that the 


ſteps they take in life become 


calm, ſedate, and regular, and 


that they learn to approve ſuch 


a rational method of proceed- 
ing. It is only the great maſ- 
ters that excel in this latter 
kind of repreſentation ; the 
ſcholars ſucceed much better 
in the imitation and expreſſion 
of violent paſſions. True con- 
noiſſeurs know what difficul- 
ties accompany this calm and 
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ſedate manner, which at firſt ap. 


pears ſo eaſy, 

ut ſibi quivis 
Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. 


La Fage, that famous deſign- 
er, has, notwithſtanding his 
great reputation, remained far 
below the ancients. In his works 
all is in motion; it is impoſſi- 
ble to behold them without 
perplexity and confuſion; they 
reſemble a company in which 
every one ſpeaks at one and 
the ſame time. 


I may venture to aſſert, that 
the great lines of that noble 


ſimplicity, that ſedate and calm 
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grandeur, that characteriſe the 
Grecian ſtatues, are more or 
leſs obſervable in the writings 
of thoſe eminent geniuſes who 
lived during the golden age of 


letters in Greece, and more e. 


ſpecially in the productions of 
the diſciples of Socrates. But 
it is more to my preſent pur- 
poſe to obſerve, that theſe no- 
ble characters diſtinguiſh pe- 
culiarly the genius of Rapha- 
el, and conſtitute that ſuperior 
degree of merit which raiſes 
him ſo high above all modern 
artiſts: and it is well known, 
that this ſuperiority was en- 
tirely owing to the imitation 
of the ancients. Nature had 
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endowed him with that un- 
common elevation of mind, 
that rendered him capable of 
entering into the ſpirit of the 
ancient artiſts, and reliſhing 
the beauties of their immortal 
productions, atanage in which 
vulgar ſouls are rather caught 
with the falſe glare of the mar- 
vellous, than with the pure luſ- 


tre of what is truly great and 
ſublime. 


The eye muſt be accuſtom- 
ed to contemplate beauties of 
this kind, and the taſte form- 
ed by an acquaintance with 
the ancients, in order to their 
perceiving the beauties that 
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abound in the productions of 
Raphael. The ſpectator, thus 
prepared, will diſcern the no- 
bleſt lines of grandeur and e- 
nergy, even in the tranquility 
and repoſe that diſtinguiſh the 
principal figures of his Attila, 
and make them appear lifeleſs 
to common obſervers. The 
Biſhop of Rome, who, in that 
famous picture, engages the 
King of the Huns to deſiſt from 
his hoſtile enterpriſe, is not re- 
prefented with the animated 
geſtures and attitudes of an o- 
rator: no; he appears under 
the ſerene, commanding aſ- 
pect of a venerable man, whoſe 
preſence, alone, calms the tem. 
— 
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peſt, and calls to our remem- 
berance the beautiful picture 
drawn by Virgil: 
Tum pietate GRAVEM ac meritis fi forte virum 
quem 
Conſpexere—filent—et arrectis auribus adſtant. 
Even under the fierce eye of 
this Barbarian Prince, the 
countenance of the Roman pre- 
late expreſſes that ſerenity of 
mind that ariſes from a full 
confidence in God. The two 
apoſtles, that are repreſented in 


the clouds, do not carry the aſ- 


pect of deſtroying angels, but, 


if I may be allowed to make 
uſe of a profane image on a 


ſubject ſo ſacred, rather reſem- 
blethe Jupiterof Homer, whole 
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ſimple nod makes the tower- 
ing Olympus tremble on its 
foundations. 

I reflect with pain on the 
number of beauties that have 
been loſt upon ordinary obſer- 
vers in the famous St Mzchael 
of Guido Rheni, that 1s to be 
ſeen in the church of the 
Capuchins at Rome; and I am 
ſorry to remark, that too few, 
even among thoſe who are call- 
ed connoiſſeurs, have been ca- 
pable of perceiving that ſubli- 
mity of expreſſion that the no- 
ble artiſt has given tothe Arch- 
angel in that famous picture. 
The S/ Michael of Concha is ge- 


nerally preferred before that of 
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Guido, becauſe the glaring 
paſſions of wrath and vengeance 
are expreſſed in his counte- 
nance: but how far ſuperior 1s 
the grandeur of the latter, who, 
afrer having vanquiſhed the 
great enemy of God and man- 
kind, reafcends to heaven with 
a ſerene and placid counte- 
nance. This reſembles the 
ſublime figure of the avenging 
angel which Mr App1soN has 
drawn, with ſuch beauty, in 
his poem, intitled, The Cam- 
paign, in theſe admirable lines: 


CALM and SERENE he drives the furious 
blaſt, 

And, PLEAs'D th' Almighty's orders to per- 
form, 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs the ſtorm. 


Pa 
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HE ſtyle and manner of 
Raphael appear in a high 
degree of perfection, in a fa- 


mous production of that great 


maſter, which is ſtill to be ſeen 
in the gallery of Dreſden, and 
is juſtly looked upon as one of 
his moſt capital pieces. It con- 
tains the following figures: 
The Virgin Mary with thechild 
Jeſus, St Sixtus and St Barbara 
kneeling on each fide of the 
divine infant, and two Angels 
in the fore-ground of the pic- 
ture. This was formerly an 


altar-piece in a convent at Pla- 
0 
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centia; and the connoiſſeurs a 
came thither in crouds to con- $ 
template its beauties, as they t 
reſorted, in times of old, to tl 
Theſpis to admire the famous | x 
Cupid of Praxiteles. There is a. 
an amazing mixture of mild I (4 
innocence and celeſtial majeſty ¶ be 
expreſſed in the countenance ar 
of the Virgin: the whole of her | 7 
attitude denotes a ſweet ati in 
faction, a boundleſs ſelicity, that 
ſublime tranquillity that gives 
ſuch dignity to the aſpect of 
the heathen deities in the Gre- 
cian ſtatues. It is utterly im- 
poſſible to conceive any thing 
more grand, any thing more 
. noble, than the contour of this 
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admirable figure. The Infant- 
Saviour is characteriſed by cer- 
tain rays of divine majeſty, 
that appear blended with that 
air of infancy which is peculi- 
ar to that tender age. The o- 
ther figures are proportionably 
beautiful, and the harmony 
and variety that reigns 1n the 
whole compoſition 1s aſtoniſh- 


ing. 


It is certain, that length of 
time has conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed the t of this famous 
picture, and weakened the 
force and vivacity of its colour- 
ing; but the %u and energy 
which this production receiv. 

NI 
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ed from the creating hand of 
Raphael, renders it, even to 


this day, animated and affect- 


ing. 


Thoſe who expect to find, in 
this maſter- piece of that im- 
mortal artiſt, or in his other 


compoſitions, thoſe minute 


beauties of circumſtantial f- 
niſhing that render the labours 
of the Dutch painters ſo pre- 
cious to ſome, will be greatly 
diſappointed. They will nei- 
ther find here the induſtrious 


efforts, the indefatigable and 


laborious care of a Netſcher or 
2 Bon, nor the ivory carnatt- 
ons of a Van der Werff, nor 
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the cold and lifeleſs manner of 
ſome modern Italians. 


After having ſtudied in the 
productions of the Grecian 
maſters, their choice and ex- 
preſſion of ſelect nature, their 
ſublime and graceful contours, 
their noble draperies, together 
with that ſedate grandeur 
and admirable fimplicity that 
conſtitute their chief merit, 
the curions artiſts will do well 
to ſtudy the manual and me- 
chanical part of their operati- 
ons, as this 1s abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to the ſucceſsful imi- 


tation of their excellent man- 
ner. 
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It is certain that the ancients, 
almoſt always, formed their 
firſt models in wax: to this 
modern artiſts have ſubſtitut- 
ed clay, or ſome ſuch compo- 
ſition: they prefer clay before 
Wax in the carnations, on ac- 
count of the yielding nature 
of the latter, and its ſticking 
in ſome meaſure to every thing 
it touches. 


We muſt not, however, i- 
magine from hence, that the 
method of forming models of 
wet clay was either unknown 
orneglected among the Greeks. 
On the contrary, it was in 
Greece that models of this Kind 
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were invented. Their author 
was Dibutades of Sycion, and 
it is well known that Arceſilas 
the friend of Lucullus, obtain- 
ed a higher degree of reputa- 
tion by his clay models, than by 
all his other productions. He 
compoſed in clay, for Lucul- 
lus, a figure repreſenting Hap- 
pineſs, for which he received 
60,000 ſeſterces, (a moſt mag- 
nificent recompence at the 
ſmalleſt eſtimation of that an- 
cient coin); and he received 
from Octavius a talent for the 
model of a cup that was after- 
wards wrought in gold. Such 
rewards ſhew abundantly, that 
the Roman nobility carried 
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their love of the fine arts to a 
very high degreeof enthuſiaſm. 


If clay could be made to pre- 
ſerve its original moiſture, it 
would undoubtedly be the fit- 
teſt ſubſtance for the models of 
the ſculptor. But when it is 
placed either in the fire, or left 
to dry imperceptibly in the air, 
its ſolid parts grow more com- 
pact, and the figure loſing thus 
a part of its dimenſions, is ne- 
ceſſarily reduced to a ſmaller 
volume. This diminution, 
indeed, would be of no conſe- 
quence, did it equally affect 
the whole figure, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve its proportions entire. 
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But this is not the caſe: for the 
ſmaller parts of the figure dry 
ſooner than the larger; and 
thus loſing more of their di- 
menſions in the ſame ſpace of 
time than the latter do, the 
ſymmetry and proportions of 
the figure inevitably ſuffer. 


This inconveniency does not 
take place in thoſe models that 
are made in wax. It is, indeed, 
extremely difficult, in the or- 
dinary method of working the 
wax, to give it that degree of 
ſmoothneſs that is neceſlary to 
repreſent the ſoftneſs of the 
arnations, or fleſhy parts of the 
dody. This inconvenience 
P 
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may, however, be remedied, F , 
by forming the model firſt in e 
clay, then molding it in plai- f 
ſer, and laſtly caſting it in wax. I | 


So much for the firſt or pre- n 
paratory ſteps in this proce | _ 
dure. It remains to conſider I 47 
the manner of working the I ti, 
marble after the model ſo pre- pe 
pared; and the method here is 


followed by the Greeks ſeems 
to have been extremely differ- 
ent from that which 1s gene- 
rally obſerved by modern ar- 
tiſts, In the ancient ſtatues 
wefind the moſt ſtriking proofs 
of the freedom and boldneſs 
that accompanied each ſtroke 
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of the chiſel, and which reſult- 
ed from the artiſt's being per- 


fectly ſure of the accuracy of 


his idea, and the preciſion and 
ſteadineſs of his hand: the 
moſt minute parts of the figure 
carry theſe marks of aſſurance 
and freedom; no indication of 
timorouſneſs or diſfidence ap- 
pear, nothing that can induce 
us to fancy that the artiſt had 
occaſion to correct any of his 
ſtrokes. It is difficult to find, 
even in the ſecond- rate produc- 
tions of the Grecian artiſts, 
any mark of falſe firoke or a 
random touch. This firmneſs 
and preciſion of the Grecian 
chiſel were certainly derived 
P 2 
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from a more determined and 
perfect ſet of rules than thoſe 
which are obſerved in modern 
times. 


The method generally ob- 
ſerved by the modern ſculptor 
is as follows. After having 
ſtudied his model with all poſ- 
ſible attention, he draws upon 
this model horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines which inter- 
ſet each other at right angles. 
They afterwards copy theſe 
lines upon their marble, as 
the painter makes ufe of ſuch 
tranſverſal lines to copy a pic- 
ture, or to reduce it to a ſmall- 


er ſize. 
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Theſe tranſverſal lines or 
ſquares drawn in an equal 
number, upon the marble, and 
upon the model, in a manner 
proportioned to their reſpec- 
tive dimenſions, exhibit accu- 
rate meaſures of the furfaces up- 
on which the artiſt is to work; 
but cannot determine, with 
equal preciſion, the depths that 
are proportioned to theſe ſur- 
faces. The ſculptor, indeed, 
may determine theſe depths by 
obſerving the relation they 
bear to his model; but as his 
eye is the only guide he has to 
follow in this eſtimate, he 
is al ways more or leſs expoſed 


to error, or at leaſt to doubt. 
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He is never ſure that the cavi- 
ties made by his chiſel are ex- 
act; a degree of uncertainty 
accompanies each ſtroke; nor 
can he be aſſured that it has 
carried away neither too much 
nor too little of his marble. 
It is equally difficult to deter- 
mine, by ſuch lines as have al- 
ready been mentioned, the ex- 
ternal and internal contours of 
the figure, or to transfer them 
from the model to the marble. 
By the internal contour I under- 
ſtand that which is deſcribed 
by the parts which approach 
towards the centre, and which 
are not marked in a ſtriking 


Manner. 
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It is farther to be noticed, 
that in a complicated and la- 
borious work, which an artiſt 
cannot execute without aſſiſt- 
ance, he is often obliged to 


make uſe of foreign hands, 


that have not the talents or dex- 
terity that are neceſſary to fi- 
niſh his plan. A ſingle ſtroke 
of the chiſel that goes too deep, 
is a defect not to be repaired; 
and ſuch a ſtroke may eaſily 
happen, where the depths are 
ſo imperfectly determined. 
Defects of this kind are inevi- 
table, it the ſculptor, in chip- 
ping his marble, begins by 
forming the depths that are 
requiſite in the figure he de- 
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ſigns to repreſent. Nothing 
is more liable to error than 
this manner of proceeding. 
The cautious artift ought, on 
the contrary, to form theſe 
depths gradually, by little and 
little, with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection and care; and the de- 
termining them with precift- 
on ought to be conſidered as 
the laſt part of his work, and 
as the finiſhing touches of his 
chiſel. 


The method I have now 
been confidering 1s attended 
with another inconvenience: 
for the lines that are copied 
from the model on the marble, 
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are partly effaced by 

firoke of the chiſel. Thus 
they muſt be conftantly repair- 
ed, or new ones muſt be ſub- 
ſtituted in their place; and here 
miſtakes are often to be ex- 


pected. 


The various inconveniencies 
attending this method, deter- 
mined ſeveral eminent artiſts 
to look out for one that would 
be liable to leſs uncertainty, 
and productive of fewer errors. 
The French academy of paint- 
ing, at Rome, hit upon a me- 
hod of copying the ancient 
tatues, which ſome fculptors 
employed with ſucceſs, 
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even in the figures they finiſh- 
ed after models in clay or wax. 
This method is- as follows. 
The ſtatue, that is to be copied, 
is incloſed in a frame that fits 
it exactly. The upper part of 
this frame is divided into a 
certain number of equal parts, 
and to each of theſe parts a 
thread is fixed with a piece 
of lead at the end of it. Theſe 


threads, which hang freely, 
ſhew what parts of the ſtatue 
are moſt removed from the 
centre with much more per: 
ſpicuity and preciſion than the 
lines, which are drawn upon 
its ſurface, and which paſs e- 


qually over the higher and 
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hollow parts of the block: they 
alſo give the artiſt a tolerable 
rule to meaſure the more ſtrik- 


ing variations of height and 1 
depth, and thus render him 75 
more bold and determined in b 1 
che execution of his plan. ; | 
6 in | * 
J But even this method is not 7 
CY without its defects: for as it 4 
eis impoſſible, by the means of [i 
„a ſtraight line, to determine 4 
e with preciſion the procedure of j 
ea curve, the artiſt has, in this 1 


I'S method, no certain rule to 
wy guide him in his contours ; and 
ny as often as the line, which he A 
eis to deſcribe, deviates from 1 
d thedirection of the plumb-line, | 4 
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which is his main guide, he 
muſt neceſſarily find himſelf 
at a loſs, and be obliged to 
have recourſe to conjecture. 


It is alſo evident, that this 
method affords no certain rule 
to determine exactly the pro- 
portton which the various 
parts of the figure ought to 
bear to each other, conſidered 
in their mutual relation and 
connections. The artiſt, in- 
deed, endeavours to ſupply 
this defect, by interſecting the 
plumb-lines by horizontal 
ones. This recourſe has, ne- 
vertheleſs, its inconveniencies ; 
fince the ſquares formed by 


bs. 
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tranſverſal hnes, that are at a 
diſtance from the figure, (tho 
they be exactly equal), yet re- 


preſent the parts of the figure 


as greater or ſmaller, accord- 
ing as they are more or leſs 
removed from our poſition or 
point of view. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe inconveniencies, 
the method now under conſi- 
deration, 1s certainly the beſt 


that has hatherto been employ- 


ed: it is more practicable and 
ſure than any other I know; 
though it appears, from the 
remarks I have now been mak- 
ing, that it does not exhibit a 
ſure and univerſal criterion to 2 


ſculptor, who executes after a 
model. 
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LETTER VII. and laft. 


T may be imagined, that 
the applauſe, given to the 
ſtatues of the Grecian artiſts, 
15 equally due to their paint- 
ings: thoſe, at leaſt, who rea- 
ſon merely from analogy, and 
from the reſemblance there 1s 
between theſe ſiſter-arts, will 
be naturally led to this con- 
cluſion. But the waſting hand 
of time, and the ſavage fury 
of conquering Barbarians, 
have deſtroyed the precious 
monuments that might have 
enabled us to judge with cer- 
tainty and preciſion in this 


nice matter. 
R 
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Itis generally ſuppoſed, that 
the Grecian painters were per- 
fectly ſkilled in drawing ;—the 
powers of expre//ion are alſo al- 
lowed them; but their merit 
15 confined to theſe two arti- 
cles. In the arts of per/pec- 
tive, compoſition, and colouring 
they are conſidered as totally 
deficient. This judgment is 
partly foundedon the bas-reliefs, 
and partly on the ancient pic- 
tures, (for it is impoſſible to 
prove that they are Grecian 
productions), that have been 
diſcovered, either at Rome, or 
in its territory, and that have 
been dug out of the ſubterra- 


neous ruins of the palaces of 
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Mecznas, Titus, Trajan, and 
the Antonines. Theſe pictures 
are about thirty in number, 
and ſome of them are in Mo- 
ſaic. 


Dr George Turnbull, in his 
Treatiſe upon Ancient Painting, has 
given a collection of the moſt 
noted ancient pictures, of 
which the drawings were done 
by Camillo Paderni, and en- 
graven by Van Mynde. This 
is the moſt valuable part of that 
heavy work, Which, without 
theſe drawings, would not be 
worth the paper on which it 
is printed. Among theſe 
engravings there are two, of 

* 2 
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which the original drawings 
belonged to the cabinet of the 
late Dr Mead. 


It is well known that Pouſ- 
ſon ſtudied, with peculiar aſſi- 
duity and attention, the Nozze 
Aldobrandine, or marriage- piece, 
that is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome 
in the Villa Aldobrandina; and 
there are, in ſome cabinets, 
drawings of Carrache done af- 
ter the pretended Coriolanus that 
is the 17th figure in Turnbull's 
collection: there are alſo many 
connoiſſeurs Who find a ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance between the 
heads of Guido Rheni, and 
thoſe reprelented in the Rape 
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of Europa, which 1s the 8th 
piece in the ſame collection. 
As theſe remarks are trite and 
vague, I thall not dwell upon 
them farther. 


It is, however, proper to ob- 
ſerve here, that if ſuch pic- 
tures as theſe,  fre/co, were 
ſufficient to give us a true and 
accurate idea of the progreſs 
and pertection of painting a- 
mong the ancients, we would 
be abundantly juſtified in con- 
ſidering the Grecian painters 
as very mean proficients, both 
in the arts of drawing, and in 
the happy talent of exyreſſion. 
The walls of the famous thea- 
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tre at Herculaneum would al- 
ſo confirm us in this notion, 
as they exhibit few inſtances 
of elegant drawing or noble 
expreſſion, and many exam- 
ples of the contrary. The The- 
/eus, ſurrounded by young A- 
thenians, who kiſs his hands, 


and embrace his knees, after 


his victory over the Minotaur, 
which 1s ſo fine a ſubject for 
an artiſt of true genius, is but 
indifferently drawn; the Flora 
with Hercules and the Fawn, 
the ſuppoſed Judgment of Appius 
Claudius, are hable to the ſame 
cenſure. The greateſt part of 
the heads in theſe pieces are 
deſtitute of expreſſion; and 
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thoſe, in the laſt, are without 


any diſtinctive character at 
all. 


But let us not judge raſhly 
from theſe few remains of an- 
tiquity ; ſince their mediocrity 
ſeems to prove evidently that 
they were the productions of 
ſome ſecond rate, nay, perhaps, 
of the loweſt claſs, of painters. 
For it appears abſolutely im- 
poſſible, that the beautiful pro- 
portions, the graceful contour, 
and the noble expreſſion, that 
ſtrike us in the works of the 
Grecian ſculptors, ſhould have 
been unknown to the good 
painters of that nation. 
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At the ſame time I do not 
pretend to deny, that the mo- 
dern painters have ſurpaſled 
the ancient, in ſeveral reſpects. 
In the article of perſpective they 
have a maniteſt ſuperiority, 
which has not been conteſted 
by the moſt enthuſiaſtic parti- 
ſans of the Grecian painters, 
The rules of compoſition, the art 
of grouping a variety of figures 
with harmony and freedom, 
were but imperfectly poſſeſſed 
by the ancients. This appears 
from the bas-relefs of that pe- 
riod when the Grecian artiſts 
flouriſhed at Rome; nor can 
the ſingular merit of Echion 
be alleged as a proof of the 
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contrary. It muſt alſo be ac- 
knowleged, that, in point of 
colouring, the moderns excel 
the ancient artiſts. This is 
manifeſt, not only from the 
ancient treatiſes on the theory 
of painting, but alſo from the 
ancient pictures that have ſur- 
vived the ruins of time. 


Beſides, it muſt be conſider- 
ed, that there are certain kinds 
of painting that have acquired, 
in modern times, a new degree 
of perfection. Such, among 
others, is the repreſentation of 
landſcapes and animals, in which 
our painters excel, by far, the 
moſt eminent artiſts of anti- 
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quity. The moſt beautiful 
kinds of animals ſeem to have 
been little known to the anci- 
ent artiſts, as we may judge by 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus 
Antoninus and the Tuo Horſes, 
on Monte Cavallo at Rome, as 
alſo by the Horſes of Lyſippus, 
which are to be ſeen above the 
portal of the church of St Mark 
at Venice, the Oxen in the Far- 
neſe palace, and, in general, 
by all the animals that com- 
poſe that group. It is worthy 
of remark, that the ancients, 
neither in their pictures nor 
their bas-reliefs, have repre- 
ſented the diagonal poſition 
that the legs of a horſe in mo- 
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tion always exhibit. The an- 
cient medals furniſh many 
proofs of this palpable miſ- 
take, Some modern artiits 
have, through ignorance, imi- 
tated this defect; which cer- 
tain pretended connoifleurs 
have injudiciouſly defended. 


The beauty of modern land- 
ſcape- pieces, more eſpecially 
thoſe of the Dutch painters, is 
owing, in a great meaſure, to 
the ſtriking effect of oil-co- 
lours, which are more lively 
than the calours employed by 
the ancients. I cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking, that this 
and the other advantages that 
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the moderns are generally ſup- 
poſed to have had over the an- 
cients, require more ſolid and 
ſatisfactory proofs, and de- 
{erve to be placed in a more 
circumſtantial and extenfive 
light, than has hitherto been 
the caſe. 


To bring the art of painting 
to its higheſt perfection, one 
ſtep more is neceſſary: but that 
ſtep is difficult. The artiſt, who 
leaves the beaten path of com- 
poſition, will naturally make 
this ſtep; and accordingly 
ſome enterpriſing geniuſes 
have attempted it: but the 
view of the difficulties that at- 
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tended it, have almoſt always 
made them return into the 
common road. The Pagan My- 
thology, the Saintly Calendar, and 
the Metamorphoſes of Ovid, have 
furniſhed, during many ages, 
the principal ſubjects (with a 
few exceptions, I may ſay the 
only ones) that have employ- 
ed the pencils of our moſt e- 
minent painters. Theſe ſub- 
jets have been ſo often repeat- 
ed under different modificati- 
ons, that they are quite ex- 
hauſted, and are become more 
or leſs a ſurfeit to the wearied 
connoiſſeur. Praying Hermits, 
Martyred Monks, Holy Families, 
Crucifixions, Europa's Rape, Daph- 
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ne's Flight, Phaeton's Fall, and 
ſuch like ſubjects, drawn from 
true or falſe religion, are ſo 
thread-bare and common, that 
ſome variety 1s become requi- 
ſite to renew a palled taſte. It 
15 therefor neceſlary to enlarge 
the compaſs of this ſublime 
art, and to make it extend to 
thoſe objects that do not fall 
within the province of our ex- 
ternal ſenſes. This may ap- 
pear, at the firſt ſight, an ex- 
traordinary attempt, and be e- 
ven looked upon by many as 
a romantic one; but it will be 
found, upon a cloſer examina- 
tion, not only that painting 
may be thus extended, but al- 
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ſo, that its higheſt perfection 
conſiſts in this method of em- 
ploying it. That this elegant 
and ſublime art has been ſo 
employed, appears evident 
from ſeveral examples on re- 
cord, which prove that the 
Grecian painters aimed at this 
kind of perfection. Parrhaſi- 
us is ſaid to have drawn, in 
this manner, the character of 
a whole people, and to have 
repreſented happily in one 
piece that mixture of benevo- 
lence and cruelty, levity and 
obſtinacy, bravery and effemi- 
nacy, that diſtinguiſhed the A- 
thenians. If ſuch a complex 
repreſentation was poſſible, it 
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could only be effected by the 
ſuccours of allegory, by the 
means of emblems and figures 
that expreſſed univer/al ideas. 


Here, indeed, the artiſt, 
whoſe ideas are confined to the 
productions of his contempo- 
raries or predeceſſors, muſt 
find himſelf in a barren deſert. 
Modern painting furniſhes few 
of thoſe factitious in- and i- 
gures that repreſent abſtract qua- 
lities and wnwerſal ideas; ſuch 
as humanity, fortitude, cruelty, co- 
wardice, effeminacy, patriotiſm, &C, 
The language of thoſe ſavage 
Indians, who have ſuch a ſmall 
number of abſtract ideas, and 
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have no terms to expreſs gra- 
titude, duration, ſpace, &c. is not 
more barren in this reſpect, 
than the language of painting 
in its preſent ſtate, A painter 
who looks beyond his palette, 
and extends his view beyond 
the narrow ſphere by which 
his art is actually circumſcrib- 
ed, muſt naturally be deſirous 
of a repertory, Where he may 
find ſenſible images, that re- 
preſent, with truth and preci- 
ſion, inviſible qualities and ob- 
jects. There has not indeed 
appeared hitherto any com- 
plete collection of this Kind; 
the attempts that have been 
made to form ſuch a collecti- 
T 
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on have neither been nume- 
rous or ſucceſsful. The well- 
inſtructed artiſt knows what 
ſuccour is to be derived, here, 
from the /conology of Ripa, and 
Vander Hooghes's Monuments 
F ancient nations, 


It was undoubtedly this ſteri- 
lity that engaged the moſt e- 
minent painters to employ all 
the fire of their genius, and 
the power of their art, upon 
common ſubjects. Hannibal 
Carrache, inſtead of repreſent- 
ing, in the gallery of the Far- 
neſe palace, the noble exploits 
of the heroes of that illuſtri- 
ous houſe under allegorical 
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ſymbols, confined himſelf to 
a trite ſet of ſubjects taken 
from the Pagan Mythology, 
and exhauſted all the reſources 
of his talents in order to ren- 
der them ſtriking. 


The royal gallery of paint- 


ings at Dreſden contains one 


of the nobleſt collections that 
is to be found in Europe, and 
conſiſts in capital productions 
of the greateſt maſters, choſen 
with the moſt exquiſite taſte, 
and with the moſt ſcrupulous 
ſeverity ; yet how few hiſtori- 
cal pieces are there in this fa- 
mous collection! and in theſe 

few, how rarely do we meet 
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with the embelliſhments of a 


poetical fancy, or the expreſ- 
live lines of allegorical repre- 
{entation ! 


The great Rubens, whoſe 
enterpriſing genius could not 
be confined within the narrow 
circle of Heathen fables and 
Chriſtian legends, lanched out 
into the ſublime region of al- 
legory, and made bolder ſteps 
toward this kind of perfection, 
than the moſt eminent paint- 
ers of modern times. The 
gallery of Luxemburg, the 
moſt capital work of this no- 
ble artiſt, (Which is generally 
known by the excellent en- 
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gravings of the ableſt maſters). 
ſhews the ſpirit and intrepidi- 
ty with which he departed 
from the beaten track, and ex- 
patiated in the ava Pieridum loca. 1 
. We have nothing ſince Rubens, L 
more excellent in this kind, 
7 than the cupola of the Imperi- 
l al library at Vienna, painted 1 
. 
5 


by Gran, and engraven by Se- e 
delmayer. The Deification of 5 
Herculus, painted by Le Moine, 
at Verſailles, and deſigned as 


an allegorical repreſentation of 

2 the fame and exploits of Car- [ 
e dinal Fleury, is extolled in i 
France beyondall meaſure, and | 
7 boaſted of as the nobleſt com- f 


- poſition imaginable; but, in 
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reality, it is no more than a 
cold and- lifeleſs allegory, 
when compared with the 
beautiful and judicious pro- 
duction of the Germain paint- 
er already mentioned: it re- 
ſembles an inſipid panegyric, 
whoſe moſt brilliant thoughts 
conſiſt of alluſions to the names 
of the callendar, or to the ſigns 
of the Zodiac. Le Moine had 
indeed here a field for inven- 
tion, and a favourable occaſi- 
on of attempting ſomething 
great; and it may appear ſome-/ 
what ſurpriſing, that he fell 
ſo far below what might have 
been expected from him in an 
undertaking of this nature. 
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But a moment's conſideration 
will remove this ſurpriſe; for 
ſuppoſing for once, that the 
derfication of a miniſter were a 
ſubject worthy of appearing 
in the principal ceiling of a 
royal palace, it is, nevertheleſs, 
eaſy to conceive the diſadvan- 
tages which muſt attend the 
artiſt in ſuch a ſubject, and the 
reſtraint that muft damp the 
efforts of his pencil. 


The artiſts, whoſe genius 
leads them to the allegorical 
ſpecies of painting, would re- 
quire a repertory. or work in 
which all the /en/ib/e figures 
and ſymbols, under which, in 
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different ages, abſtract 1deas 
and qualities have been poeti- 
cally repreſented, were care- 
fully collected. The mater1- 
als of ſuch a collection muſt 
be derived from a variety of 
ſources, from mythology, 
poetry, the occult philoſophy, 
gems, medals, and other mo- 
numents of antiquity. A col- 
lection of this nature might 
be divided into various claſles, 
andtheartiſt might draw, from 
this magazine, repreſentati- 
ons and ſymbols, which by an 
ingenious modification he 
might happily apply to the 
ſubjects he ſhould have occa- 
fion totreat. Thus a new path 
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would be opened to the imita- 
tion of the ancients, and the 
productions of modern artiſts 
would diſcover the noble and 
elevated taſte of antiquity. 


Vitruviuscomplained, thatin 
his time the reigning taſte for 
the ornamental parts of archi- 
tecture was conſiderably cor- 
rupted, and was become both 
extravagant and inſipid. This 
bad taſte was confirmed and 

augmented by the grote/que 

manner of painting invent- 

ed by Morto, and by the capri- 

cious groupes and figures with 

which we adorn our apart- 

ments, and which, for the 
U 
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moſt part, are mere hors d'oeuv- 
res, abſolutely deſtitute of ſenſe 
and meaning. An aſſiduous 
ſtudy of allegory would reme- 
dy this evil, and be the moſt 
effectual means of rendering 
every ornament expreſſive and 
ſignificant: it would enable 
the artiſt to ſuit his decorati- 
ons to the place he deſigns to 
embelliſh, and to a variety of 
circumſtances relative to both 
the apartment and the poſſeſ- 
ſor; and would thus render 
his art ſingularly entertaining. 
It 1s true, great care 1s requi- 
ſite to guard againſt a pedan- 
tic ſtiffneſs in alluſions of this 
kind; but when affectation 
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and pedantry are avoided, ſuch 
alluſions form the moſt agree- 
able connections. The artiſt 
here muſt reſemble the cha- 
racter Horace gives of the poet, 
who knows 


—Reddere per/one convententia cuigue. 


The paintings that are ge- 
nerally placed above the doors, 
or that adorn the ceilings, of 
the great, ſeem to be deſigned 
for no other purpole than to 
fill a void ſpace, where gilding 
would be improper; and it is 
the fcar of a void, that engag- 
es many to cover their walls 
with pictures and ornaments 
which are void of ſenſe. Thus 
this ſublime and elegant art 1s 
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proſtituted to mean and trifling 
purpoſes, and is deprived of 
its chief glory and perfect ion, 
even the repreſentation of paſt 
and future events, and of thoſe 
objects, ideas, and qualities, 
that do not come within the 
compaſs of our external ſenſes, 
and are not expreſſed by any 
natural ſigns, but only by ſym- 
bols, that are intelligible to 
reaſon, taſte, and judgment. 


All the fine arts have a dou- 
ble purpoſe; they are deſtined 
both to pleaſe and to inſtruct; 
and this conſideration has en- 
gaged many eminent artiſts to 
introduce hi/torical or moral re- 
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preſentations even in their 
landſcapes. The pencil of the 
painter, like the pen of the 
philoſopher, ought to be al- 
ways directed by reaſon and 
good ſenſe. He muſt preſent 
tothe underſtanding and judg- 
ment of the ſpectator, ſome- 
thing more than is offered to 
the external eye; and in this 
attempt he will ſucceed per- 
fectly, if he knows the right 
uſe of allegory, and is dexter- 
ous enough to employ it as a 
tranſparent veil, which rather 
covers his thoughts than con- 
ceals them. Has he choſen a 
ſubject ſuſceptible of poetical 
expreſſion? In ſuch a caſe, his 
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art will inſpire him, and kin- 
dle in his ſoul the divine fla me, 
that Prometheus is ſaid once 
to have -brought by ſtealth 
from the celeſtial regions. 
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